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APRIL 27 MEETING POSTPONED 


In view of the unusual number of functions for visiting 
foreigners to be held in New York the latter part of next week, 
it has seemed wise to postpone for the present the meeting for 
our chairman, Mr. James G. McDonald, which was announced 
in last week's Bulletin. 
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THE NAZI 


STEAM ROLLER 


LTHOUGH less than seven weeks have 

elapsed since the Hitler-Papen government 
received a clear mandate from the German people, 
the Nazis have already transformed the Reich 
into a completely centralized state. On April 8 
the Cabinet promulgated a law which abolishes 
parliamentary government in the various states, 
and places them under regents appointed by the 
Chancellor. Since the state diets have been 
robbed of their power, political antagonism be- 
tween the Reich and the state governments has 
become impossible, and the century-old German 
particularism has been abolished—at least on 
paper—overnight. There was apparently no op- 
position to this concentration of power in Hitler’s 
hands except in Prussia, which comprises two- 
thirds of the Reich. In this state a back-stage 
struggle for control took place between the Nazis, 
who supported Goering for the post of Prussian 
Premier, and the Nationalists, who backed Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen. The issue was decided on 
April 11 when Hitler appointed Goering. 

There are additional indications that the Na- 
tionalists are weakening. It is reported that the 
Stahlhelm veterans’ organization—the National- 
ist private army—is about to be merged with the 
Nazi Storm Troops under Hitler’s leadership. 
In industry and agriculture, also, the Nazis have 
apparently taken the reins from the Nationalist 
leaders. The powerful Reich Federation of In- 
dustry and the Langnamenverein, representing 
heavy steel and iron interests, have been forced 
to reorganize their executive boards to suit the 
Hitlerites, while the agricultural associations are 
also in Nazi hands. The German People’s party, 
always representative of industrial interests, 
voted on April 10 to amalgamate with the Na- 
tional Socialist party. 

Having imposed almost complete Nazi control 
over German industry, the Hitlerites are now 
seeking to reduce the once-powerful trade unions 


to subservience. On the one hand, it is reported 
that employers may discharge workers whose at- 
titude is “hostile to the new state,” while on the 
other, independent labor organizations have been 
given privileges before the labor courts equal to 
those of the recognized trade union groups. These 
moves will probably eliminate the preponderant 
influence of the Socialist trade unions among the 
workers. Furthermore, in a speech to Nazi fac- 
tory workers’ “cells” on April 9, Captain Goering 
stressed not only the nationalism of his party but 
also its “socialism.” Although the exact meaning 
of the latter term was left vague, Captain Goering 
stated that the trade unions must be converted to 
National Socialism if Germany is to become great. 
There are indications, also, that the Nazis may 
divide the large estates, which would be a deadly 
blow to the Nationalist Junkers. 

Meanwhile, Nazi activities in cultural and re- 
ligious matters have been equally far-reaching. 
While the Jewish boycott lasted only one day and 
a few of the discriminations against Jewish pro- 
fessional men have been slightly modified, thou- 
sands of Jewish families find themselves excluded 
from the professions owing to the introduction of a 
strict numerus clausus rule. Music, the theatre 
and the arts are being completely purged of Jew- 
ish influence. On May 10 German students are 
to hold an auto-da-fé at which all “non-German” 
—i.e., Jewish—books in private and public li- 
braries are to be publicly burned. The Nazis have 
also been attempting to purify the Lutheran 
Church. The strong mystical strain which forms 
part of Hitlerite ideology now finds official ex- 
pression in a “German Christian movement,” de- 
scribing “Teutonism as a gift from God” and 
demanding the substitution of the German sagas 
and legends for the Old Testament. There is con- 
siderable opposition to these proposals in the Re- 
formed Lutheran Church, and the outcome of this 
religious “reformation” is still uncertain. 


In the field of foreign affairs, the Nazis have 
also been active. Over the Easter holidays, Cap- 
tain Goering and Vice-Chancellor von Papen vis- 
ited Rome, where they held long conferences with 
Premier Mussolini and with the Pope. The Ger- 
man Ministers apparently hoped to lay the foun- 
dation for closer cooperation between Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. Conflicting press dis- 
patches from Rome indicate, however, that no 
actual agreement was reached except for German 
approval of the principles of Jl Duce’s contem- 
plated Four-Power Pact. Italian opposition to 
Austro-German union—a cardinal point in Nazi 
foreign policy—remains as unyielding as before. 
Von Papen’s negotiations with the Vatican seem 
even less fruitful. It is reported that the Pontiff 
refused to consent to the reconstruction of the 
German Catholic Center party by Hitler on the 
ground that the Pope lacked confidence in the 
stability of the present German government. 
Furthermore, no agreement was reached in re- 
gard to the conclusion of a general Concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and the Reich to replace the 
existing agreements with individual German 
states. On the whole, the attitude of both Rome 
and the Vatican City seems to be one of watchful 
waiting. 

The unpopularity of the Hitler régime abroad 
was clearly demonstrated by a statement in the 
British House of Commons by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain on April 13. The former Conservative 
Foreign Minister, co-negotiator of the Locarno 
treaties, was applauded on both sides of the House 
when he expressed his conviction that the new 
spirit in Germany at this time is the “worst of 
the old Prussianism with the added savagery of 
national pride and exclusiveness.” On April 15 
the German government presented an official pro- 
test to London, terming the debate an “unwar- 
ranted meddling in the internal affairs of the 


. ” 
Reich. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


American Policy in Cuba 

On April 13 the explosion of almost a score of 
bombs in Havana signified a renewal of the ter- 
rorist campaign against the Machado dictator- 
ship. The government countered with ruthless 
reprisals, and a wave of violence swept the city. 
Two student opponents of the government were 
killed the following afternoon, after being ejected 
from a Secret Service automobile. As they sought 
to escape, Negro sharpshooters posted on the 
cliffs above cold-bloodedly shot them down. 

The use of terrorism, a consequence of the re- 
pressive policies of the dictatorship, is a relatively 
recent development in the Opposition movement. 


Page Two 
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Responsibility for it is ascribed to the “A B ©,” 
a student organization formed shortly after the 
failure of the 1931 revolution, which claims five 
thousand members. 

More serious even than the political problems 
of the Machado dictatorship, however, are its eco. 
nomic difficulties. Cuba has long suffered from 
acute depression, due principally to the decline in 
the price of sugar. Its foreign trade fell from 
$725,000,000 in 1924 to $132,000,000 in 1932, 
Government revenues have likewise diminished, 
declining from $87,000,000 in 1926-1927 to an es. 
timated $38,000,000 for the current year. The 
army, whose support is essential to Machado’s 
continuance in power, accounts for $10,000,000 of 
the annual budget. In addition, large sums are 
required for the public debt, which doubled under 
the present administration. Payments of $8, 
000,000 due in December 1932 were only made 
possible by advances from American oil compan- 
ies and new credits from American bankers, 
Faced with the necessity of further payments ag- 
gregating $15,000,000 on June 30, the Cuban 


Congress authorized the President on March 31} 


to declare a moratorium on foreign debts. 

In spite of the growing anarchy in Cuba and 
the threatened break-down of its government, 
Washington has endeavored to follow a “hands- 
off” policy, refusing to invoke the Platt Amend- 
ment as a justification for intervention. A New 
York Herald Tribune dispatch states, however, 
that the Roosevelt administration, while avoiding 
armed intervention, may assume a more active 
role. It suggests that an attempt to solve the 
Cuban problem may be made by the assurance of 
some measure of economic relief, both through 
the allotment to Cuban producers of a definite 
quantity of the sugar consumed in the United 
States, and through a substantial increase in the 
tariff preferential on Cuban sugar. Such relief 
would be made available only on condition that 
President Machado is succeeded by a provisional 
government under a politically “neutral” presi- 
dent, who will subsequently hold fair elections. 

The character of the new American Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba will play an important part in the 
successful execution of any such program. Armed 
intervention, it is recognized, would not only 
seriously impair the prospects of improved Latin- 
American relations, but would also be inconsistent 
with the opposition of Washington to Japanese 
policy in Manchuria. For the delicate and diffi- 
cult responsibilities of the Havana post, particu- 
larly if intervention is to be avoided, only 4 
diplomat of the highest calibre will be adequate. 

CHARLES A. THOMSON 
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